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Mouths Large and Small; Lips and 
Their Significance. 


By Jess1E ALLEN Fow Ler. 


MAY, 1908 








In judging of the features of the 
face, we are liable, from a physiog- 
nomical standpoint, to give more im- 
portance to our study of the nose and 
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It has been rightly said that the mouth 
and lips express every emotion of the 
mind, while the lips are sentinels to 
the heart, lungs and stomach, which 
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eyes than any other part of the face, 
and very often the mouth and chin 
are not studied with as much defi- 
niteness or interest as they deserve. 


make them gateways to the soul. 


Dr. Rogerson says: “The mouth 


supplies us with a trustworthy clue to 
character in conjunction with other 
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parts of the human form. Often pic- 
tured in the mouth are much earnest- 
ness, deep sympathy, acuteness, en- 
ergy, forbearance and placidity. The 
mouth is generally the first part of 
the face to give life expression to our 
inward workings. In one moment the 
mouth shows tenderness, in another 
passion. Gliding over it with electric 
rapidity, we perceive some of the 
highest and noblest, as well as some of 
the lowest and basest of all human 
qualities. A curled lip, for instance, 
generally indicates a snarlish spirit; a 





No. 


LIPS. 


thick purple lip the lover of beef and 
wine; the thin compressed lip much 
determination and fire of character.” 

Students should bear in mind, how- 
ever, that they must look upon the 
human face in its entirety, and the re- 
lation that each. individual feature 
bears to the other, and from the 
general outline form an idea or esti- 
mate of life, nature, character, dis- 
position or tendency of mind. 

The well-known physiognomist, 
Lavater, once wrote: “The wisest and 
best men have well proportioned up- 
per and under lips, evenly developed 
and full. Every eloquent man has 
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lips at least moderately full. Large 
mouths indicate more character,” says 
he, “than small ones, but very large 
lips always denote a gross, sensual 
and sometimes a stupid and wicked 
person. A calm, uncontracted, uncon- 
strained mouth, with well propor- 
tioned: lips, with a mild, tender, easily 
movable, fine-lined, not too sharply 
pointed forehead, should be revered 
as sacred. A mild overhanging upper 
lip generally signifies goodness. Well 
defined, large, and proportionate lips, 
the middle line of which is equally 
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THICK AND THIN 
LIPS. 


serpentine on both sides and easy to 
be drawn, are never seen in a bad or 
common countenance.” 

Many persons think that a large 
mouth is vulgar, but if it accom- 
panies a fine quality of organization it 
shows largeness and liberality of mind 
and generosity of feeling. 

If the mouth is irregular and 
coarse, as well as large, the strength 
and power will be repulsive, and per- 
sons will be naturally estranged from 
such people. 

Holcroft says: “Whenever the un- 
der lip (with the teeth) projects hori- 
zontally, the half of the mouth in pro- 
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file, expect—allowing for other gra- 
dations—one of the four following 
qualities: stupidity, rudeness, malig- 
nity and avarice. 

If the mouth is small, we shall find 
as a result delicacy, refinement and 
concentration of mind. 

When the lips are large, full and 
round, particularly in the case of the 
lower lip, we find that such accom- 
pany an expression of the social 
faculties, and there is great intensity 
of mind, warmth of feeling, ardor in 
affection and a warm loving friend- 
ship. ; 
When unduly developed, jealousy 
will creep in and manifest itself as an 
abnormal development of the love 
principle and a hatred toward any ob- 
ject that comes between it and its de- 
sire. 

Lips that protrude generally pro- 
duce boasting, threatening, lying and 
swearing. As they generally indi- 
cate a full development of Sublimity, 
Destructiveness and Combativeness, 
they make dogmatic assertions and in 
public speakers we generally hear ex- 
travagant language. In homes they 
generally bring unhappiness and de- 
stroy concord and peace. They vindi- 
cate their rights, as they call them, 
without recognizing the rights of 
other people. 

Thin lips indicate reserve, coolness, 
conservatism, and diplomacy of mind, 
great power of control and capacity to 
take responsibilities. They are non- 
committal, and will not communicate 
what people so much like to know, 
namely, personal business and gossip. 
Gladstone’s lips were thin, long and 
firmly set, and he, it was said, was the 
most conservative Liberal leader in 
the House of Commons during his 
political campaign. 

Lips that are open, correspond with 
an expressive, spontaneous and open 
nature. They are found to accompany 
an ambitious disposition; such per- 
sons seek praise, and public as well as 
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private approval. 

After the eyes, we look to the 
mouth to express the inner workings 
of the mind. It is said that we make 
our mouths for ourselves, while God 
has given us the other features of our 
face. A good mouth will often make 
a person forget to look at the indiffer- 
ent and badly shaped nose. 
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8. COARSE AND VULGAR LIPS. 
9. LUCRETIA MOTT, REFINED 
LIPS 


No. 
No. 


FORM OF THE LIPS. 

From the size, proportion and form 
of the lips, we can judge considerably 
of the development of the social pro- 
pensities which are located in the pos- 
terior part of the head, the lips, mouth 
and chin being interpreters of the back 
part of the head. Amativeness, or the 
faculty which represents ardent love, 
is strongly developed in those persons 
who have large, full, red lips. They 
are ardent, sympathetic and loving in 
disposition; while those persons who 
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have thin, pale lips are emotionless 
and show a deficiency of warmth in 
love, and never care to be caressed. 
Both kinds may be carried to excess, 
and both should be balanced by other 
characteristics. 

JEALOUSY. 

Jealousy, which is a most undesira- 
ble characteristic to possess, shows it- 
self in the fullness below the lower 
lip. In excess, it generally accom- 
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which surrounds the mouth and draws 
together or closes the lips. When this 
muscle is large and strong, it pro- 
duces slightly converging wrinkles in 
the red part of the lips, sometimes ex- 
tending slightly into the white part, 
while hospitality is seen when the cor- 
ners of the mouth are drawn back- 
ward, making two perpendicular or 
slightly curved wrinkles in the cheeks. 
These are often deep and long, and 
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No. II. 


panies large Self-Esteem and Appro- 


bativeness, with the attributes of 
scorn, contempt and love of distinc- 
tion. It causes much unhappiness in 
society and family life, and strikes a 
discordant note wherever it is mani- 
fested. 

FRIENDSHIP AND HOSPITALITY. 

Friendship, which is another of the 
social faculties, is noticeable in per- 
sons who have a full, round muscle 
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extend along the sides of the nose, 
making quite a furrow on each side of 
this feature of the face. Persons hav- 
ing this form of mouth and these ex- 
tended lines, desire to extend hospi- 
tality and entertain their friends. 
APPROBATIVENESS. 

The element of Approbativeness is 
shown in the lips in a very decided 
way through the upper lip lifting it- 
self up and exposing the teeth. Thus 
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ambition is largely represented by 
open lips, and is seen in the French 
and Irish more than in the English or 
German. The Negro, who is anxious 
to appear well and receive the good 
opinion of others, manifests this char- 
acteristic in a very decided way. 
When approbation is developed in 
excess, it leads to vanity and hyper- 
sensitiveness, and should be corrected 


straightness and stiffness of the cen- 
ter of the upper lip, and a person with 
such a lip never gives up, and is able 
to meet opposition and adversity with 
great resisting power. 
SELF-ESTEEM IN THE LIP. 

The element of Self-Esteem is to 

be found in a fullness and convexity 


to the upper lip, each side of Firm- 


ness, and wherever both of these signs 
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before it becomes a strong character- 
istic. 

It is said that the love of distinction 
is shown in the upper lip when it is 
slightly curled. It leads one to be am- 
bitious in some special line of thought 
or work; perverted, it leads to a love 
of notoriety. 

FIRMNESS. 

When we find a stiff upper lip, we 
may recognize that it is a sign of firm- 
ness, for there is a perpendicular 





are developed in one individual, you 
will find that such an one cannot be 
subjected to your control, and he will 
bend others to his way of thinking 
rather than they be forced to follow 
another person’s bidding. 

A lack of Hope is seen in the lips 
when they curve downward. Per- 
sons with this disposition find it diffi- 
cult to look on the bright side of life, 
and easily become depressed, discour- 
aged and even morose. They con- 
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sider life is not worth living very 
often, and do not struggle against cir- 
cumstances; while the opposite ele- 
ment of Mirthfulness shows itself by 
the corners of the mouth being drawn 
up, as in the face of Sterne, Voltaire 
and Cervantes. These persons were 
noted for their mirthfulness, and it is 
easy to find individuals who repre- 
sent this characteristic among those 
who “laugh and grow fat,” and who 
are always seeing the humorous side 


of things, or poking fun at people. 
LINES OF THE LIPS. 


Dr. Redfield finds eight different 
characteristics which he enumerates 
by lines on the upper and under lip, 
commencing with a line in the center 
of the mouth representing concentra- 
tion, which draws the upper down to 
a point, the line next to it denoting 
comprehension, which is shown by 
the length of the upper lip, the line 
outside of this showing patience, while 
the one on the exterior of the upper 
lip indicates gravity or lack of Hope. 
The line in the center of the lower lip 
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shows a love of travel, the one lying 
close to it, or half way across the lip, 
love of home; the one three quarters 
across, patriotism, while on on the 
outer edge of the underlip represents. 
cosmopolitanism. These are fine points 
of distinction, however, and require 
close observation to distinguish them. 
We remember seeing the face of an 
old woman which was marked all over 
with deep lines and furrows, which 
certainly made a fine study for an 
ardent student of Physiognomy. 
NINE KINDS OF LIPS. 

There are nine principal kinds of 
lips which should be enumerated as 
follows: large, small, regular, irregu- 
lar, open, closed, thin, thick and pro- 
jecting. 

Large mouths indicate more char- 
acter than small ones, but here, as in 
all other things, quality must be taken 
into account; they generally indicate 
eloquence and oratorical power. 

Small mouths indicate delicacy and 
sensitiveness of character, and are 
generally found in women, while large 
ones are characteristic of men. 

Regular lips indicate moderation in 
all things and an evenness of temper 
and intellect. 

Irregular lips indicate an unsym- 
metrical character and an uneven dis- 
position; when large and coarse, as. 
well as irregular, they show rudeness 
and vulgarity of speech and language. 
There is a lack of harmony between 
the active and passive principles of 
the affections, the upper lip repre- 
senting the active state of the mind, 
the lower lip the passive condition. 

The open lips, described elsewhere, 
indicate ambition and a lack of re- 
serve. 

Closed lips show personal control 
and reserve of character. 

Thin lips denote coldness, industry, 
a love of order, decision, and house- 
wifery. They also indicate a cold, 
calculating disposition, tact, and ca- 
pacity to hold important affairs. 
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Full thick lips indicate a loving, af- 
fectionate and sometimes a sensual na- 
ture. 

Projecting or pouting lips indicate 
a coarse, brutal nature, one that seeks 
personal pleasure and shows a strong 
rather than delicate appetite. This 
type is often found among the Ger- 
mans and Negroes, while the French, 
on the contrary, are more delicate in 
their tastes, and their lips are in ac- 
cordance with their characteristics. 

A straight middle line of the mouth 
is a sign of strength and hardness 
among men, but when a woman takes 
after her father, she may, and does, 
often possess the same characteris- 
tics. A lack of affection is seen in 
women when their lips are narrow 
and close, and a disposition is observ- 
able that is reserved, secretive and 
abstemious when the lips are much 
compressed. A disposition that is 
communicative, outspoken and frank, 
is found when the lips are parted or 
open, and such persons will seek 
praise and public and private approval. 

The lines around the mouth should 
be studied, as they are indicative of 
considerable character. If the lines at 
the corners of the mouth turn up, they 
accompany a hopeful, mirthful, cheer- 
ful and optimistic disposition. If the 
lines from the mouth turn down, the 
characteristics are the reverse to the 
above, and indicate pessimism, hope- 
lessness, and a lack of sanguineness, 
buoyancy and elasticity of mind. 

The lips indicate nearly all the 
characteristics of the mind, such as 
friendship, hospitality, jealousy, con- 
tempt, ambition, firmness, self-esteem, 
gravity, mirthfulness, complacency, 
self-control, capacity for enjoyment, 
dissatisfaction, hate, love, companion- 
ableness, and affection. 

MOUTHS. 

The best type of mouth is that 
which is of a medium size, and of 
which the lips are not too firmly 
pressed together. Dignity, or the lack 
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of it; ambition, or the lack of public 
sentiment; self-respect and self-pos- 
session, are seen in the mouth. An 
incessant talker, or a weak babbler, or 
a disagreeable gossip, generally carry 
about with them an open mouth. Such 
persons will talk about something even 
if they have nothing much to talk 
about ; they will always find something 
to say, and we must remember that 
the orator, the person whose mind is 
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well cultured, is generally endowed 
with this kind of mouth. Thus the 
fluent speaker generally possesses a 
mouth that is flexible and opens eas- 
ily. The mouths that are tightly shut 
generally mean decision and courage, 
and belong to persons who can take 
the lead. A good natured person has 
generally full lips which are prefera~ 
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ble to the closed, thin-lipped mouth 
which belongs to the hard-hearted, 
miserly, reserved individual. Lips 
that are colorless, which belong to the 
closely shut mouth, show a sharp, 
though clever, stingy, harsh and cruel 
disposition which often accompanies 
a man of law, a police officer, or one 
to give correction to inmates of public 
institutions, one who is cold-hearted 
even in taking his pleasures, and is a 


— 
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person from whom one naturally and 
instinctively recoils, for the glance of 
the eyes is generally of a ferret kind, 
such as the peering, sharp, inquisitive, 
domineering look. Such a person is 
rarely trusted with high and noble 
purposes, for there is_ selfishness, 
avariciousness and cruelty of disposi- 
tion. 

When the upper part of the mouth 
hangs over the lower, giving what is 
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sometimes called an overhanging up- 
per lip, one may expect to find a sweet- 
tempered, kindly disposed, friendly 
and companionable individual. Such a 
person will keep all people at a dis- 
tance if the latter do not know their 
place; but they are genial, youthful 
and pliable in disposition. 

If, on the other hand, the under lip 
protrudes, it generally betokens tal- 
ent, wit, satire, and even cynicism. If 
a person feels his superiority and spe- 
cial contempt for others not so tal- 
ented, he will present a curled upper 
lip and a protruding under lip. Such 
persons are not deep, but they are 
often shrewd and capable of throwing 
a guise over their real character and 
succeed in making people believe they 
are what they appear to be, while in 
reality they are only shamming. 

It is said that Cupid’s lips form a 
very charming bow, and this form of 
mouth is typical of good nature if not 
too tightly drawn. 

It will be seen that the lips, as 
well as other features, should not 
present great extremes in order to be 
moderate in all their characteristics. 
Thus they should not be too thin or 
too full, too florid or too pale, to pre- 
sent the best types, for the heavy jaw, 
the thick, full pendant lips, the fin- 
gers thick at the bases, with large balls 
of the thumb, unite to indicate to us 
the person who seeks self enjoyment, 
the lover of pleasure, the one who 
will look out for the good things of 
the table, and so long as he is not put 
to any trouble himself, may be enter- 
taining and kind-hearted; but he will 
not be a person of high culture, of 
philanthropic desires, or one to aim 
high. 

It has been truly said “out of the 
mouth the heart speaketh” and it 
seems to be perfectly true that in time 
the words one utters leave their im- 
pression upon all the features of the 
face, but especially upon the mouth, 
and as what issues from the mouth 
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tends to lower or elevate the charac- 
ter, so all should be mindful of the 
impression that is being made upon 
the delicate, almost wax-like features, 
and see that they are unsullied and 
beautifully formed. 

The mouth has the advantage of be- 
ing under the direction of both the 
motor and sensory nerves; hence the 
mouth is sensitive to both touch and 
taste. There are many muscles around 
the mouth which serve to give it mo- 
bility, and the fifth, or trifacial nerve 
is in near touch to this important feat- 


ure of the face. It is the sensory part 


of the nerve that branches to the 
palate and gives us our sensitiveness 
of taste ; while the sense of smell, com- 
ing from the second division of the 
fifth nerve, connects the senses of taste 
and smell. This is probably the rea- 
son why our Alimentiveness is grati- 
fied when we smell pleasant odors in 
the cooking of food that appeal to us, 
while anything that is unpleasant to 
the sense of smell is repugnant to us. 

The trifacial nerve, which we have 
already spoken about, and which is so 
intimately connected with our study 
of the mouth and lips, is the largest 
cranial nerve, and supplies the skin 
and muscles of the face through three 
divisions, (1) Special Sense in the 
Opthalmic region; (2) Common Sen- 
sation in the Superior Maxillary direc- 
tion; and (3) Motion in the Inferior 
Maxillary direction. The origin of 
this nerve is in the lateral tract of the 
Medulla Oblongata, immediately be- 
hind the Olivary Body. It arises from 
the side of the Pons, and it can be 
traced to the Fourth Ventricle. It 
supplies the center recognized by Dr. 
Ferrier as the Gustatory Center, and 
the location which phrenologists have 
recognized, as well as scientists, to be 
in the Second Tempero Sphenoidal 
Convolution, called Alimentiveness, 
for without this center in the brain 
persons would lack the delicate sense 
of taste. 
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There is therefore quite a connec- 
tion between the nerves of sensation 
in the nose and the mouth. 

When persons are very fond of 
home and the family circle, their lips 
indicate this when the lower lip is full 
midway between the center and the 
outer portion. When a person is 
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philanthropic and sympathetic, there 
is always to be found considerable 
width of the under lip at the angle of 
the mouth. 


We very seldom find a person with 
a short upper lip who has great powers 
of endurance, while, on the contrary, 
a long upper lip shows the ability of 
the mind to take in broad lines of 
thought, and indicates power of en- 
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No. 19. MRS. PHILIP CARPENTER. 
No. 2. MADAME VON KLENNER. 
No. 21. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


durance, as is seen on the faces of 
President Roosevelt, Governor 
Hughes, Secretary Taft and Benja- 
min Franklin. 

Thus where we find two indenta- 
tions under the lower. lip each side of 
the center, there is an indication of 
love of children, pets and animals. If 
we look for this in persons who have 
the care of an orphanage, a public 
creche or nursery, we shall find this 
indication large. Sir Josiah Mason, 
who had three hundred orphans in his 
home in Erdington, near Birmingham, 
England, possessed this indication in 
a marked degree. 

In short, there are loving, affection- 
ate lips and vulgar, coarse lips; cold, 
dead lips and warm, kissing lips; 
large, pliable lips and small, com- 
pressed lips; closed, secretive lips and 
open, ambitious lips; stiff upper lips, 
and jealous lower lips; also pouting, 
projecting lips; scornful and con- 
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temptuous lips; Cupid’s curved lips; 
savage, straight lips; humane, soft 
lips ; lively, whispering lips; thin, elo- 
quent lips; and full, passionate lips. 
EXPRESSION OF THE MOUTH IN WELL- 
KNOWN PEOPLE. 

No. 1. W. M. Evarts. 
thin, politic lips. 

No. 2. Cardinal Manning. His are 
small, thin, concentrative, and re- 
served lips. 

No. 3. Aaron Burr. 
pressive, emotional lips. 

No. 4. Clara Barton. She has 
thoughtful, sympathetic and -philan- 
thropic lips. 

No. 5. Antoine Probst. 
are coarse and brutal. 

No. 6. Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
His are full, expressive and humane 
lips. 

No. 7. W. Shillaber. 


His are 


His are ex- 


His lips 


His are in- 


tellectual, literary and refined lips. 
No. 8. These are coarse and vul- 
gar lips 





No. 22. LAUGHING, OPEN LIPS. 
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No. 23. SIR WILFRED LAURIER. 
No. 24. ADMIRAL FISHER. 
No. 25. WM. F. KING. 
No. 26. THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 
No. 9. Lucretia Mott. Her lips 
are refined and delicate. 
No. 10. Daniel Webster. His are 


thin, comprehensive lips, and show 
eloquence and concentration in the 
length of the upper portion. 

No. 11. John Jacob Astor. Wide, 
compressed lips, which show great 
versatility in the shortness of the up- 
per portion. 

No. 12. Mark Lemon. His are 
long, thin lips, which droop at the cor- 
ners, indicating small Hope. 

No. 13. Martha Washington. Hers 
are bright, cheerful, encouraging, 
womanly lips. 

No. 14. Rev. J. H. Brown. These 
are strong, masculine, well formed 
lips. 

No. 15. Frances Willard. Hers are 
delicate, sensitive, feminine lips. 

No. 16. Daniel O’Connell. His 
lips are eloquent, expressive and 
benevolent. 
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No. 17. Napoleon. His upper lip 
is short, showing versatility, ambi- 
tion and pride. 

No. 18.. These are well formed 
feminine lips. 

No. 19.- Mrs. Philip Carpenter. 
Her lips indicate the Mental Tempera- 
ment, and show wit, versatility and 
talent. 

No. 20. Madame Von Klenner. 
Her lips show a well balanced temper- 
ament, with a predominance of the 
Sanguine. They indicate ready repar- 
tee and adaptability. 

No. 21. Abraham Lincoln. His 
lips indicate the Motive Temperament, 
and show practical common sense, 
justice and sympathy. 

No. 22. These are laughing, open 
lips. 

No. 23. Sir Wilfred Laurier. His 
lips are strong, positive and manly. 
The upper lip projects, which shows 
public spiritedness. 





PATRICK HENRY. 

WM. J. BRYAN. 

BISHOP FOWLER. 

HON. W. E. GLADSTONE 
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HON. JOSEPH CHOATE. 

HON. HENRY B. BROWN. 


No. 24. Admiral Fisher. His 
lips indicate scorn and pride, as well 
as strength and pertinacity. 

No. 25. Wm. F. King. His lips 
show great discernment and versatil- 
ity of mind. 

No. 26. The Sultan of Turkey. 
His lips show contempt, jealousy and 
selfish pride, as seen particularly in 
the lower lip. 

No. 27. Patrick Henry. His lips 
are thin, eloquent and patriotic. 

No. 28. William J. Bryan. His 
lips are thin, eloquent and versatile. 


eS 


FINE REGULAR LIPS 


PROJECTING LOWER LIP. 


No. 29. Bishop Fowler. His lips 
are thin, and show thought and 
deliberation. 


No. 30. Hon. W, E. Gladstone. 
His lips are thin, and show cos- 
mopolitanism. 


No. 31. Bishop Henry Potter. His 
lips are thin, and show eloquence and 
self-possession. 


No. 32. John G. Milburn. His lips 
are thin. The lower lip projects, 
showing geniality and pliability. 


No. 33. Hon. Joseph Choate. His 
lips indicate eloquence, intellectuality 
and humor, as well as analytical 
power. 


No. 34. Hon. Henry B. Brown. 
His lips are thin and soniewhat irreg- 
ular, but eloquent and versatile. 


~ 


OPEN AND-CLOSED LIPS. 
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Action and Reaction of Soul and Body. 


By THE Rev. ALBert B. KInc. 


It seems proper that mankind 
should recognize the vital and con- 
trolling connection between all phy- 
sical forces of the body and the life 
of the soul. 

The poet Spenser utters the aphor- 
ism, “The soul makes the body”; but 
in his day he could not have known 
how true, how broad and deep this is 
in its application to mental faculties, 
physical traits and life as revealed in 
modern Psychology, Physiology, 
Phrenology and Physiognomy. 

The eyes of the majority may in- 
stinctively see this to be true, yet be- 
cause a minority are blindly sceptical, 
we now call attention to four of the 
most plausible Objections and to their 
answers made by Profs. O. S. and L. 
N. Fowler, Sizer, Vago and ourselves. 

Objection 1. Number of the Fac- 
ulties —“Phrenologists do not agree 
in regard to the number of the facul- 
ties, and are constantly adding to 
them, showing that there is nothing 
fixed or certain about the system.” 

Answer.—The differences among 
phrenologists in reference to the num- 
ber of faculties are not greater but 
less than among the teachers of other 
systems of mental philosophy: 

In neither case does the circum- 
stance invalidate the system taught. 
Phrenologists do not create faculties 
and organs, they simply discover and 
describe them. They are not respon- 
sible for their number. Our list of or- 
gans is increased by the discovery of 
new ones. The functions of certain 
portions of the brain yet remain un- 
known. Is the science of astronomy 
considered unsettled and  untrust- 
worthy because some astronomers “see 
stars” where others, with less devel- 
opment of the observing powers, or 





inferior instruments, have found only 
blank space? or because they are con- 
stantly adding to the number of the 
known planets? In fact, is not the ob- 
jection under notice slightly absurd? 

2. The Anatomical Objection.— 
“No Phrenologist has ever observed 
the supposed lines of demarkation be- 
tween the organs assumed to exist in 
the brain, or has ventured in the 
course of his dissections to divide a 
hemisphere of the brain accurately into 
any such number of organs as have 
been mapped out on the surface of the 
skull.” 

Answer.—(a) Were this objection 
literally true, it would not be relevant, 
because it is an admitted principle of 
physiology that in the present state of 
our knowledge the form and structure — 
of an organ are not sufficient to con- 
vey an idea of its functions. The most 
expert anatomists have looked fre- 
quently and long upon a bundle of ner- 
vous fibers, inclosed in a common 
sheath, without discovering that one 
set of them was the organ of volun- 
tary motion, and another that of feel- 
ing; on the contrary, from their simi- 
larity of appearance, these nerves had 
for ages been regarded as possessing 
similar functions. 

Nevertheless, Sir C. Bell and Ma- 
gendie have demonstrated by experi- 
ment that they possess the distinct 
functions of feeling and motion. It 
may, therefore, be proved by observa- 
tion that the different parts of the 
brain have distinct functions, although 
it were true that no difference of 


structure could be perceived ; but— 


(b) It is not a fact that no differ- 
ence of appearance is discoverable. . It 
is easy to distinguish the anterior, the 
middle and posterior lobes of the hu- 
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man brain from each other; and were 
they shown separately to a skillful 
phrenological anatomist, he would 
never take one for the other. The 
mental manifestations are so different, 
according as one or other of these 
lobes predominates in size, that there 
is, even in this case, ample room for 
establishing the fundamental propo- 
sition that different faculties are con- 
nected with different parts of the 
brain. 

Further, many of the organs differ 
so decidedly in appearance that they 
could be pointed out by it alone. 

(c) It is admitted that the organs of 
the brain are not perceived to be sepa- 
rated by strong lines of demarkation, 
but the forms of the organs are dis- 
tinguishable, and the mapping out is 
founded in nature, though originally 
the result of the observation of the 
external surface of the cranium. 

Objection 3. Ignorance of Phren- 
ologists.—“The teachers and disciples 
of Phrenology are ignorant of anat- 


omy and physiology, and they delude 
only those equally uninstructed.” 
Answer.—This statement is untrue, 
and therefore the objection it is in- 
tended to embody falls to the ground. 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim were ad- 


mirable anatomists. The dissections 
of the brain made by the latter are ac- 
knowledged to have been the most sat- 
isfactory ever performed. The Messrs. 
Combe of Edinburgh, Drs. Vimont 
and Broussais of Paris, and Dr. 
Charles Caldwell of the United States, 
all advocates and teachers of Phrenol- 
ogy, were also anatomists of great skill 
and learning; and among the “Unin- 
structed” ones who have been “de- 
luded” by their teachings, we may 
mention such men as Dr. Samuel 
George Morton, Professor of Anat- 
omy, etc., and author of “Crania 
Americana”; Prof. John Elliotson, 
M.D., F.R.S.; Dr. Robert Hunter, 
M.D.; G. V. C. Smith, M.D., Profes- 
sor of Anatomy, and Editor of the 
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Boston Medical and Surgical Journal ; 
Nathan Allen, M.D., and John M. 
Carnochan, M.D., the most distin- 
guished surgeon in the United States. 
We might increase the list indefinitely, 
but these names will suffice. 

Objection 4.—It is even charged by 
some that Phrenology is based on 
Atheistic Materialism. The fact is 
not disputed that among the adherents 
of all the sciences there are found ir- 
religious sceptics, and there may be 
such in the ranks of Phrenology, but 
such are obliged to torture the funda- 
mentals of the science to draw infer- 
ences hostile to the faith of the ortho- 
dox Christian. 

Opponents brand Phrenology with 
Atheistic Materialism by asserting 
that we teach that the brain is as un- 
alterable as a cast-iron prison cell, and 
not only controls and limits the activi- 
ties of the soul, but that its organs in 
such a sense contain the spirit, that 
when the body dies and the brain 
turns to dust, the soul ceases to exist. 

This is as false as it is foolish, for 
to the contrary, Phrenologists teach 
that (a) The living soul and living or- 
gans of the brain act and react upon 
each other, and that these organs, like 
all the tissues of the body, are cease- 
lessly changing in size, quality and 
density of their convolutions, accord- 
ing as the life of the soul is more or 
less mean or noble, sinful or pure, and 
precisely as one organ is more used 
or neglected than the others. We see, 
therefore, that the living brain is, as a 
mental force, the reverse of a cast- 
iron, inflexible, Mohammedan predes- 
tination. While it is true that the 
condition of the brain affects the char- 
acter of the soul’s action, it is more 
largely true, and with a priority in 
the endless procession of causes and 
effects, that the wisdom or folly, the 
righteousness or sin of the soul’s life 
is (barring physical injuries inflicted 
by God’s Providence) always respon- 
sible for the condition of the brain, 
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and of the entire body, which is the 
mansion of the soul. 

-(b) The above explains the em- 
phasis with which the Bible enjoins 
- and encourages parents to train up 
their children in the way they should 
go, with the promise that when this 
is done, and they are old, “they will 
not depart from it”; and the assured 
promise, “They who seek me early 
shall find me,” is likewise explained 
as being in perfect accord with Physi- 
ology and Phrenology. For it is true 
that in the formative days of early 
childhood, the entire body, including, 
of course, the convolutions of the 
brain, are of a material more impressi- 
ble and open to the plastic influences 
of growth and use, than they are when 
habit and character become solidified 
in adult life, and more and more fixed 
and irreversible when middle life 
graduates into the rigidities of old 
age. 

Blessed be the child who early yields 
to the shaping, condensing and cleans- 
ing power of the Holy Spirit of God’s 
grace; and as a rule, with few excep- 
tions, woe to the “hoary head” not 
“found in the way of righteousness.” 

The books of record giving a his- 
tory of all denominations of Chris- 
tians reveal the fact that the vast ma- 
jority of those who profess to be fol- 
lowers of Christ surrender their hearts 
to Him in their youth. 

We are glad to know and proclaim 
that the almighty and exceptional 
grace of God is equal to the conver- 
sion of aged sinners, but such in- 
stances are exceptions which prove to 
be true to the rule embodied in the 
promise, “They who seek me early 
shall find me.” 

Has not the Creator of man’s body 
given this promise with a full knowl- 
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edge of the fact that the convolutions 
of the brain grow denser and denser 
where one organ or group of organs 
are more exercised than other organs, 
and as we grow in years and our hab- 
its of thought and action become con- 
firmed ? 

Now, if the soul or spirit alone fur- 
nishes life and motion to the body, and 
controls the action and developments 
of the organs of the brain, as Phren- 
ology teaches, then we have a right to 
assert with all Christian Theists, that 
after the crumbling of the brain into 
dust, the indestructible soul still lives. 

No man of common sense will ven- 
ture to assert that because his soul in- 
habits a body with which it is in vital 
alliance only separable by death, that 
when that connection is severed the 
soul ceases to exist. 

For he will correctly reason from 
analogy that when a man abandons a 
wretched tenement, become dilapi- 
dated through his own folly, and walks 
towards a beautiful palace built for 
him by his Father and Elder Brother, 
it is absurd to conceive of him as pass- 
ing out of existence in the interval of 
walking from one house to the other. 

Thus we deny in toto that Phren- 
ology teaches directly or inferentially 
Atheistic Materialism, although it may 
be true that, as there have been infidel 
Astronomers, so there may be infidel 
Phrenologists. 

We have only to add that an ex- 
perimental proof of the reality of the 
fact that the soul operates through 
the convolutions of the brain, and that 
this concealed activity slowly and vis- 
ibly imprints itself upon the shape 
of the cranium and features of the 
face, can be obtained by consulting a 
professional expert Phrenological Ex- 
aminer of the human head. 


Happy the man who early learns the 
wide chasm that lies between his 
wishes and his powers.—Goethe. 
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A Visit Among the Alaskan Indians. 


An Appress GIvEN By Henry S. Drayton, 


M.D., BEFORE THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


During a recent visit to Alaska, Dr. 
Drayton had an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for studying the American In- 
dians of the North. He said that 
people have, unfortunately, a narrow 
idea of the true extent of Alaska, but 
they are, growing to appreciate its 


AN ALASKAN INDIAN. 


great extent, and when the Hon. Wil- 
liam H. Seward succeeded in pur- 
chasing that part of our country for 
the government, he did a great thing, 
though at the time, it was called by 
many “Seward’s Folly.” But the 
Statesman lived long enough to see 
that the acquirement of Alaska was 
-one of the most important events of 
that period. It cost the Government 


$7,000,000, and now it yields more 
than seven millions annually in its 
fisheries alone. 

The lecturer spoke of the scenery, 
and compared it with that of other 
parts of the world, such as the conti- 
nent of Europe, the Rhine country, 
etc.; he described some of the notable 
features of its vegetation, the remark- 
able fertility of the island and coast 
regions, and mentioned certain facts 
regarding its mineral resources. He 
said that people might study some 
sections of the country to advantage 
before they went to Europe. He had 
seen the Alps and Appenines, and 
some of the noted Mediterranean dis- 
tricts, and while they were grand and 
beautiful, the scenery one meets on 
a voyage from Seattle northward is 
more impressive. 

From Seattle one can sail in the 
“Channel” for fifteen hundred miles 
along the main coast, and by islands 
of great extent offering a wonderful 
diversity of the rarest attractive feat- 
ures, both natural and artificial,—the 
occasional settlement adding its inter- 
est to the work of nature. 

Dr. Drayton said that the Indians 
in that part of Alaska appeared quite 
different from the typical Indians in 
other regions, inasmuch as they are 
more inclined to adopt the nineteenth 
and twentieth century ideas, and the 
religious views and modes of living 
of the whites. Yet there was evi- 
dence that the Indians have no great 
love for the white man, because their 
early acquaintance with him was of a 
nature to inspire aversion. The early 
settlers were of a rough type, and 
taught the Indians to drink “fire- 
water,” and inculcated other habits 
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which had done them much injury. 
This fact was remembered by the In- 
dians, and with their acquirement of 
the better things of civilization 
through honest teachers and mission- 
aries, they experienced a feeling of 
resentment and mistrust toward white 
people in general. 

Mr. William Duncan, the veteran 
missionary in Alaskan fields, said Dr. 
Drayton, must be credited with ac- 
complishing a great work among the 
Indians of the Southeastern country. 
The settlement at Metlakahtla is a 
remarkable one, where several hun- 
dred converted Indians have built a 
model town. Among them are but 
two white men, Mr. Duncan and his 
assistant; they want no more, and he 
judged from his observations there, 
that they scarcely needed any more, 
being competent themselves to man- 
age successfully their own industrial 
and social affairs. 

He compared the heads of these 
coast and island Indians with those of 
Indians found in other parts of Amer- 
ica, especially the Carib, or flat head 
Indian, the Esquimaux and the In- 
dians of the East, and of the lower 
plains, and saw elements of intellect 
and character that promised a fine 
future for them if they were allowed 
to develop along natural lines, with- 
out the introduction of too many of 
our latter day ideas. 

Along the Yukon River, vegetation 
in summer grows very luxuriantly, 
even in the upper latitudes, as about 
the Arctic Circle, and in the Tenana 
district. 

The glaciers, he remarked, were 
numerous, and some very interesting, 
and one of them can be seen above 
Juneau, which is forty miles wide, 
with several divisions. From this he 
counted five cascades, some six hun- 
dred feet long, each a silver-like tor- 
rent in the sunlight, running to the 
sea. Those glaciers that are active, 
discharging icebergs, like the Taku, 
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Denver, LeConte, Davidson, Muir, 
etc., are especially worth considera- 
tion. The rapidity of movement of 
these glaciers sometimes exceeds sixty 
feet a day, and they discharge blocks 
of ice sometimes a hundred and fifty 
feet in depth below the water. 
There are upwards of thirty thou- 
sand Indians and half-breeds in 
Alaska, classified in four general 
divisions: the Koloshians, the Kena- 
ians, the Aleuts, and Eskimaux. Those 





AN ALASKAN WOMAN. 


with whom we have the most to do 
are the first and third groups. These 
Indians occupy the islands and the 
coast, and are analogous to those 
found in British Columbia. 

As the traveler proceeds along the 
coast and among the islands, the na- 
tives he comes in contact with speak 
a sort of mixed dialect called Thlingit, 
from the name of the tribe most prom- 
inent in the various industries pur- 
sued by them—namely, the fisheries, 
mining, canning, and boating indus- 
tries. He finds them not wanting in 
sagacity as traders, and industrious 
and capable in their vocations. Some 
speak English well, and show a good 
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degree of aptness in business and the 
arts. Dr. Drayton had seen excellent 
examples of carving on walrus ivory 
and wood, and admirable embroidery 
and basket work done by the women. 
In music, many of the young Indians 
do well. At Metlakahtla there is a 
band composed of the young men that 
is by no means to be discredited. 

The Aleutian Indians are estimated 
to cover an area equal to the extent of 
Maine, and are rich in metals, gold, 
copper and iron. 

The lecturer said: “The Indians of 
southeastern Alaska are different in a 
conspicuous manner from the Indians 
of the plains and Rocky Mountains, 
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AN ALASKAN GLACIER. 


the Indians with whom the people of 
the United States are acquainted, at 
least, in legend and history. One finds 
the difference manifest in the charac- 
teristics respectively of the Indians of 
eastern Oregon and the open plains 
of the country east of the forest areas 
of the Pacific coast. The Alaskan In- 
dian partakes of the mental disposi- 
tion rather of the “Canoe Indians” of 
Oregon and Washington, as they are 
termed, than of the “Horse Indians” 
who are similar in organization and 
spirit to the red men of the Rocky 
Mountains and Central West. These 
are the born fighters with whom our 


settlers have had to do. The “Canoe 
Indians” have their elements of 
strength, and defended themselves 


vigorously when invaded, but were 
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not as fierce, predatory and savage as 
the others. So the Alaskan coast In- 
dians exhibit in the form of their 
heads and their temperamental quali- 
ties a milder and more tractable na- 
ture than the Indians of the interior. 
Their heads are similar to those of 
the Eskimo in many other respects, 
and have also a likeness to those of 
the average Japanese. I have been 
struck by the resemblance of a group 
met, say at Wrangel or Juneau, all 
dressed in American costume, to the 
Japanese seen in the cities of the Pa- 
cific coast attired similarly. The sim- 
ilarity suggests a racial approxima- 
tion at some time in the past. 

“They have responded with much 
more readiness to the approaches of 
judicious teachers, and learned the 
ways of civilization more kindly, 
adopting the habits and productive 
life of the whites with a success that 
in some of their settlements is sur- 
prising. 

“Tt must be said that under Russian 
rule not much was done for them in 
the way of teaching and civilization, 
but since the American occupation the 
schools and churches established by 
missionaries at different points have 
wrought great changes, so that little 
is now heard of the savage and hide- 
ous ceremonials that characterized 
their religious rites and tribal gather- 
ings within forty years of the pres- 
ent date. To-day at all the settle- 
ments the Indian is a very important 
factor in the prosperous industries. 
He does most of the common labor, 
and is perhaps seen at his best in the 
fisheries, mills, and in managing the 
steamers that ply in the waters from 
Vancouver northward. 

“The accompanying Indian portrait 
is of the type with which we of the 
East are familiar, strong in general 
outline, conical in the crown, rela- 
tively narrow in the anterior region, 
and broad and angular in the central 
basilar region; while the Alaskan we 
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meet mostly with, Thlingits, Haidas, 
Tsimsheans, and the allied families of 
the. islands, show less proportional 
elevation of the crown, a rounded 
forehead, and a fuller lateral develop- 
ment anterior to the ear. 

“At Wrangel, Ketchikin, Petersen, 
Doughs Island, Juneau (where one of 
the best houses in the place was built 








A CORNET BAND. 


by a prosperous Indian), Sitka, and 
others, we met with groups of these 
Indians who are employed in the in- 
dustries and trades there located. 

“The Indians with whom we eastern 
folk have been acquainted have not 
shown the docility for civilized voca- 
tions, even with far better aids for 
instruction and larger rewards. The 
mental organization has its signifi- 
cance here, and helps to an under- 
standing of the variation shown in 
educational susceptibility.” 

Of the Totem Pole, which has 
given cause for a great deal of specu- 
lation and various opinions, Dr. 
Drayton said that the subject has been 
pretty well analyzed and appears quite 
simple. Tourists are generally much 


interested in them, not only because 
of their picturesque and grotesque 
carvings, and the ingenuity displayed 
in the setting of many in the Indian 
villages and in the cemeteries, but be- 
cause of the peculiar and curious sym- 
bolism of the figures. From his own 
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observation and conference with in- 
telligent men in Alaskan waters, the 
philosophy of the Totem appears clear 
enough. Ages ago, according to the 
Rev. William Duncan, the Indians 
adopted Totems to distinguish the 
four social clans into which the race 
is thought to be divided. Each of 
these clans had symbols to represent 
their tribes and families taken from 
the animals, fish and birds, as the 
whale, bear, frog, raven, starfish, 
wolf, eagle, beaver, etc. In their 
mythology or legends, these creattires 
were regarded by the Indians as visi- 
ble representatives of powerful be- 
ings. The families in a group, or 
clan, are considered to be of the same 
kindred, and those that have the same 
Totem symbol, or, as we might say, 
the same heraldic device or crest, are 
counted as blood relatives. Families 
may be separated and become allied to 
other and hostile tribes, even speaking 
a different dialect, yet in keeping the 














BASKET WEAVERS. 


same Totems the relationship is rec- 
ognized, and it counts for hospitality 
and kindness between them. 

The Alaskan natives will tell you of 
a great flood that occurred ages ago, 
that destroyed great numbers of their 
people. Some escaped by their ca- 
noes, and became widely separated, 
drifting in many different directions, 
and finding settlements after the wa- 
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ter subsided on land far distant from 
each other. But they kept their 
original symbols, and followed, to a 
great extent, their old customs. 

The Totem Poles contain these 
symbols or crests, and it has been the 











A TOTEM POLE, 


custom to erect them in front of the 
house of a leader, member, or chief 
of aclan. Upon the death of the head 
of a family, a pole is erected in front 
of the house of his successor, on 
which is carved, or painted, the sym- 
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bolical animals of the dead man’s. 
clan. At Wrangel, Ketchinan, Sitka, 
Kasaan Island, and other places, in- 
teresting examples of Totem poles are 
standing. Some are of considerable 
height, and show no little skill in 
carving. In the old burial places 
there are family graves over which 
are erected similar devices, for the 
most part the token of respect for the 
departed Indian being a single em- 
blem which represents, we may sup- 
pose, his own heraldic device. The 
pride taken in these tokens is of a 
piece with that shown in the families 
of noble lineage in Europe, though 
sentiment is stronger, amounting 
even to a kind of religion, and so 
analogous to that of the ancestral 
worship of Asiatic races. The simi- 
larity in this regard shown by Alas- 
kan Indians to the race and family 
sentiment of the Japanese is suggest- 
ive of kinship, as well as the similarity 
of physiognomy to which reference 
has already been made. 

In their marriage customs these 
Totem emblems have a significance. 
While members of the same tribe may 
marry, families having the same 
badge are not permitted to inter- 
marry. The Thlingits have for their 
Totem symbols the raven, wolf, 
whale, etc., but a member of a family 
having the raven badge cannot marry 
one of another family having the: 
same badge, but can marry a wolf, a 
whale, or an eagle. So on the poles 
erected before the houses are seen 
combinations of the symbols intimat- 
ing the nature of the marriage asso- 
ciations. Poles are met with that rise 
to a height of fifty or sixty feet, and 
carved with carvings of the ancestral 
symbols. A notable one stands in the 
principal. square of Seattle, that is 
sixty feet high and five feet broad at 
the base,—the family tree, so to speak, 
of a celebrated chief who lived in 
the neighborhood. 

While it is generally true that the 
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Indian women are subordinate to the 
men in the matters of succession, they 
appear to possess rights that the men 
are bound to respect. For instance, 
the Indian children take the crest of 
their mother, and a man’s heir is not 
his own son, but his sister’s son, and 
the clan relationships thus promoted 
have a great deal to do with the social 
ties that prevail among the Indians 
in general. A strange Indian entering 
a village is rarely at loss to find a 
hospitable greeting. He finds a 
Totem Pole on which is one of the 
crests of his family, and he can enter 
the house before which it stands, and 
is welcome. The dissemination of 
this crest or totem custom among dif- 
ferent tribes has had its good effect 
in promoting peaceful relations be- 
tween them, where, but for their ex- 
istence, there would have been feuds 
and battles. 

Say in Wrangel or Sitka, you 
chance on a pole with the following 
combinations: at the bottom a whale, 
over that a raven, then a wolf, and 
over all an eagle. On analysis, this 
order shows that the great grand- 
father of the house on the mother’s 
side had for his crest a whale; next 
the grandfather belonged to a raven 
family; then the father claimed the 
wolf for his emblem, and the present 
or last occupant of the house be- 
longed to the eagle class. 

In closing, the lecturer said that 
the Indian was likely to be an impor- 
tant factor in the development of the 
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wonderful resources of Alaska. He 
was showing his value now as equal 
to the white man’s enterprise in nearly 
every line of industry, quite unlike the 
Indians of the United States who had 

















A WATER CARRIER. 


been provided for in great part as the 
wards of the nation, in colonies, or 
reservations, where they contributed 
little or nothing to the well being of 
themselves or the general public. 


HAPPINESS. 


Who is the happiest of men? 


He 


who values the merits of others, and 
in their pleasure takes joy, even as 
though it were his own.—Blackie. 
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Biophilism 


By Cuaries Jostan Apams, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE BUREAU OF BIOPHILISM 


CONTROLLING ATTENTION. 

Ridpath was once complimented on 
his ability as an historian. He feplied 
that his one ability lay in his power 
to attend to one thing till he saw it 
distinctly. This reply was related to 
me by the man who passed the com- 
pliment—the Rev. Dr. Thomas S. 
Yocom. I asked a question or two. 
What I developed was that “the one 
thing” referred to was not “one 
thing,” but many things which. went 
to the making up of a period of his- 
tory, greater or less—a mental pic- 
ture, of, say, the reign of one of the 
Ptolemies. 

There are two sorts of attention— 
the reflex and the voluntary. I was 
yesterday walking along a country 
road. There was a sound which I 
had not before heard this year. It 
was 0-kal-eer. It absorbed me at 
once. “The red-winged blackbird has 
come!” I thought. My attending to 
the sound was reflex—independent of 
me. Then I began looking for the 
bird. I soon saw it, veering on the 
wind, at the edge of a row of trees, 
its splendid scarlet epaulets showing 
fully. The sound had awakened an 
idea. To this I attended voluntarily, 
and to having it fit the object. 

While one is attending to an object, 
or an idea, it is, of course, retained by 
the sense, or the senses, or by the 
memory. But, no matter how one 
may will, this retention is not perfect. 
As I write, there is before me, on the 
back of an easy-chair, a cherry-col- 
ored cushion. I stop my writing and 
look at it. The color deepens and 
lightens. It will not remain the same 
color, as to intensity. The same is not 
true when I glance at it, glance away, 
glance back at it, time and again. 


Then it is each time the same color 
and shade. Whenever one begins to 
try to govern attention it begins to 
rebel, if the matter may be so put— 
to vary in intensity. It is indisposed 
to prolonged concentration. It is like 
the indolent man with a set task to 
perform. It goes by fits and starts. 
And it should seem that it is more 
pronouncedly so when its object is an 
idea than when it is a percept. I close 
my eyes dnd attempt to give my at- 
tention to the idea of the cherry-col- 
ored cushion. How it does skip about 
like a mote in the sunbeam which 
crosses my study! 

It is in the very nature of atten- 
tion to pass from one object, or idea, 
to another. Your dog lies in the sun 
on your veranda. His head is some- 
what up. . His eyes are half closed. 
But, as every sentient being must be 
when awake, if not, to a degree, when 
asleep, also, he is attentive, though 
drowsily. You can see that he is at 
least somewhat aware of the folk 
who pass on the street, of other dogs 
which appear, of the birds which flit 
about. Watch the .child playing on 
your neighbor’s lawn. It stumbles 
and totters from one thing to another 
—the flower, the toy, the clod, suc- 
cessively, attracting it. How much 
more than children are those who 
have no object in life? The adult can 
never be much more than a child— 
can never rise above the savage—who 
does not attempt that hardest of all 
things—to govern his attention. 

Everything is attractive to the child 
because everything to the child is new. 
There comes the time when familiar 
things in new settings are attractive. 
In my bedroom there hung for months 
a Hoffman’s Head of the Christ. I 
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had become so familiar with it that I 
seldom noticed it, save when some re- 
mark called my attention to it, or I 
took a friend to see it. But I had been 
away that house-cleaning might take 
place. On entering my room, on my 
return, that picture took my attention 
as never before. Why? It had been 
hung in a new place. Then think of 
what a factor feeling, sooner or later, 
comes to be in attention. I remember 
that, with a company of shipmates, I 
was, on the evening of the day of 
landing, taking a stroll through Liv- 
erpool. All of a sudden one of them 
gave a cry, left the party, and darted 
into a green-grocer’s. We stopped 
and waited. In a moment he -was 
back, carrying a paper sack of goose- 
berries, saying: “Try them; there’s 
nothing like them on the other side 
of the sea!” ‘He was a boy again. 
There is no need of analyzing the 
feelings which the sight of the goose- 
berries had awakened in him. And 
he confessed to us that he had been 
on the lookout for them, knowing— 
he having been reared in England— 
that it was the season for them. With 
regard to them, he was in a state of 
expectancy—a state of mind out of 
which there is the hailing of the thing 
expected—a, so to speak, precedent 
attention. 

And it must be remembered that an 
idea, psychologically speaking, is as 
much of a thing as the thing which it 
represents. How, now and again, one 
is thrilled by a new idea—new to him! 
“T see!” cried the man to whom a bit 
of machinery was exemplified—when 
he did see—after much explaining. 
And his eyes were gleaming. And in 
poem, romance, or treatise what a 
pleasure to find an old and familiar 
idea in a new setting! There are the 
possibilities of both pleasure and pain, 
or either, in the idea of a feast of 
body, heart, or soul which was once 
enjoyed. There is no one who does 
not know this, to at least a degree, out 
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of his own experiences. And let one 
be expecting an idea in mechanics or 
literature, or in any department of in- 
tellectual activity, and how he recog- 
nizes it upon its slightest showing! 

That the lower animal attends to 
things precisely as man does, and 
under the same influences, it seems 
hardly necessary to spend much space 
in proving. The new dog in the com- 
munity has the attention of every dog 
which has lived there. The dog which 
had never heard the filing of a cross- 
cut saw, attended for a moment, and 
then “stood not on the order of his 
going,” his tail more than neatly 
tucked between his legs. Your friend 
hands you his handkerchief, and asks 
you to have it in the right lower 
pocket of a sacque-coat and meet him 
at a certain corner at a certain hour, 
the next day. You and he have been 
discussing animal-psychology. You 
comply. The hour come and the place 
reached, he is there. His dog is with 
him. The first thing the dog does is 
to nose at the pocket named. You 
take the handkerchief out, and give 
it to him. He carries it to the master. 
Has his attention not been taken by a 
familiar thing in a strange place as 
much as mine was by the Hoffman 
Head in a new hanging? I remem- 
ber seeing a lady and a negro shed- 
ding tears together over a bit of linen 
—only a rag. But it was a bit of the 
material out of which had been cut 
the shroud of the mother of the for- 
mer and the mistress of the latter. 
The dog recognizes, and loves to lie 
upon a garment of the absent, or the 
dead master. The dog might not 
notice the tame bird, but how almost 
impossible it is for the quail to es- 
cape his attention when he and his 
master are afield! Expectation cuts 
the same figure with him which it did 
with the English shipmate of mine in 
the case of the gooseberries. 

But how about the lower animals 
and ideas? Have they ideas? If not, 
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how do they remember? A remem- 
brance is another name for an idea. 
This is not the place in which to speak 
of the combination of ideas, of which 
the lower animal is as capable, up to 
a certain point, as is man: a state- 
ment which will be elaborated later. 
That the dog, or the horse, or. any 
other lower animal, has new ideas is 
evident from the fact that it is capa- 
ble of development. Have you never 
noticed how your dog cocks his head 
on one side, brings forward his ears, 
and tries to understand some new 
thing in the way: of say a trick, which 
you are trying to convey to him? 
When he has grasped the new idea 
he is wild with joy. If he be a ter- 
rier of the right species, cry “Rats!” 
to him in new surroundings—in a 
coach of a railway-train, for instance. 
He will evidence more attention and 
interest than the cry has ever awak- 
ened in ordinary circumstances, look 
puzzled, and whimper, at his wits’ 
end. The dog has feelings as well as 
the man. And they have an influ- 
ence upon his attention. I knew a 
dog years ago who knew a tramp 
from any other human being at sight, 
was singularly moved by him, and 
would not allow him to approach the 
house in which his mistress lived, es- 
pecially when she was alone. I know 
of a horse who never fails to see a 
negro, who is frightened almost out 
of his skin by meeting a company of 
these sons of Ham. The dog is wild 
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with delight-when he sees his master 
preparing for the hunt. And, more. 
He expects him to prepare at certain 
times. Still more, if the master de- 
lays preparation, the dog will call at- 
tention to the time’s having arrived, 
devise means to attain his end, and 
almost explode with joy when the 
effective idea has struck him. 

In addition to novelty, to seeing the 
familiar in new settings, to coming 
again upon a once familiar thing, to 
expectation, there is something else 
which makes it hard to control atten- 
tion—that is: fatigue. It is well 
known that the average person is 
more indisposed to intellectual than 
to physical effort: though the laboring 
man who has never tried intellectual 
work may envy the one of mental 
pursuits. Were he to try the latter he 
would gladly go back to the former. 
There is nothing so exhausting as 
holding the attention on the object or 
the idea, the succession of ideas, or 
waiting for an idea or an object. 
There is reason for the exhortation: 
“Let patience have her perfect work.” 
Letting the attention wander is the 
idleness of idleness. It is the heart 
of lounging and day-dreaming. The 
cat waiting at the mouth of the hole 
for the mouse is the example of ex- 
amples of controlled attention. The 
idea in its mind is that of a mouse— 
or of the mouse which it saw enter 
the hole. It is waiting for the corre- 
sponding object to appear. 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 
By UNCLE Joe. 


No. 672.—Ella and Robert Stevens, 
Hamilton, Ont., Can.—When a baby 
comes into the household, as Miss 
Anna A. Rogers says in the Aflantic 
Monthly, everyone has to give way 
to its needs, or its apparent needs. 


This may be from two causes: first, 
the imaginary needs of the child set 
up by the mother, and second, its vital 
or real ones. Where the sacrifice for 
the child is built up on sentimental 
ideas, one has but little patience with 
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the mother, but where the require- 
ments are legitimate, one has’ only 
admiration to extend. We believe 
that there are many cases where the 
mother fusses too much over a new- 
born infant, and coddles and pets it 
almost to death. In such cases, the 
infant would be better if left to the 
nurse in charge, as it would have 
more peace, rest and sleep, or what 
the baby needs. 

Another reason why a baby disturbs 
the even tenor of a household is be- 
cause he or she has, even thus early, 
the elements of a character to start 
with, and every day these factors de- 
velop and take on more color and im- 
portance. It is for this reason that 


we are interested in the photographs . 


of our infantile friends, and as a 
proof that character is displayed in 
the photographs of our little friends, 
we will quote from the letter of the 
mother of these two children whose 
pictures are here given. She says: 
“You read the little girl when she was 
seven months old, and what was told 
us then has in every way come true.” 

The girl is now twelve years and 
six months old, has fair hair and blue 
eyes; her weight is eighty-three 
pounds, her circumference of head 
twenty-one inches, and at her present 
development she shows a remarkable 
maturity. She is thoughtful, phi- 
losophical and mathematical in her 
trend of mind; hence would make an 
excellent teacher, and could specialize 
in Literature. 

The little boy, Robert, has a cir- 
cumference of head of seventeen and 
a half inches; his height of head is 
twelve and a half inches, over Firm- 
ness; and the length of his head is 

‘eleven inches. He is three months 
old, weighs sixteen pounds, and has 
fair hair and blue eyes. 

He should show a distinct character, 
and one remarkable for its determina- 
tion, courage and enterprise. He will 
not give up a thing that he is aiming 
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for until every avenue has been tried, 
for he has large Firmness, Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness, with a 
well developed moral group, all of 
which faculties will sustain him in his 
ideals. 


He is a sturdy little fellow, healthy 
in organization, and ready to do 
his part, or share, in making the 
world better for his having come into 
it. 
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Science of Health, 


News and Notes. 


By E) P. Murer. MD. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ALCOHOL ON THE 

Mortatity, DisEASE AND De- 

| GENERATION OF THE HuMAN 
RACE. 


Dr. T. D. Crothers, of Hartford, 
Conn., at a meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Medical Association, held at 
Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 8th, 9th and 
loth, 1907, made an address that 
shows the intimate association of al- 
cohol with a large part of the mor- 
tality, disease and degeneration of 
the present time, and urges the pro- 
fession to take up the physical study 
of: the subject. He showed that the 
mortality from alcohol, both direct 
and indirect, was from ten to twenty 
per cent. the cause of all deaths, and 
ten per cent. of all diseases were very 
largely influenced by, or due to, this 
cause; also that from twenty to fifty 
per cent. of all mental diseases, and 
fifty per cent. of idiocy, pauperism, 
and other degenerative conditions had 
an alcoholic causation. Fifty per cent. 
of all criminals serving sentences for 
crime in 1906 were due to the in- 
fluence of alcohol. Nearly half a mil- 
lion persons came under legal recog- 
nition for intoxication and petty 
crimes last year.’ Reliable authorities 
showed that fifty per cent. of all rail- 
road and other accidents were due to 
the mistakes of persons under the in- 
fluence of spirits. Beyond this, the 
losses, the revolutions and the injuries 
noted in every community, assimed 
great proportions. This problem was 
a physical and medical one. Every 
advance in science showed that there 
were physical causes which develop 
from different sources which could be 
studied and known, and that the whole 


subject was not a mass of theories, 
but one of facts the same as that of 
epidemic and contagious diseases. The 
evils had reached such a stage that 
public opinion was making herculean 
efforts along theoretical lines to over- 
come and break it up. The author 
urged that it was a medical subject to- 
be understood by medical men. When 
the facts as to causes were known,. 
then the remedies and methods of pre- 
vention would be clear and practical. 
The failure of physicians to know the- 
subject has brought in an army of 
quacks whose presence was a reflec- 
tion on the intelligence of the physi- 
cian who understood and treated these- 
people. The great temperance move- 
ment should be directed and managed 
by physicians along exact lines of 
scientific study above all prejudice, 
and they would become practical and 
reach to the bottom of the great drink 
problem and point out the methods of 
cure and prevention. When medical 
men were taught to recognize the phy- 
sical side of this problem and study 
the facts alone, irrespective of all 
theories, then the mortality and disease - 
would disappear. 


Now this is a move in the right 
direction. When the medical profes- 
sion and the various religious asso- 
ciations join together and take up this. 
question of .the use of alcoholic 
liquors, tobacco and other narcotics 
and stimulants, and discuss it from. - 
the physical standpoint, they will 
begin to get hold of the solid facts 
which will have an influence in the 
final solution of the whole question of” 
the use of poisons by the human» 
family. 
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Mazzini says: “Do good around you: preach what you believe to be 
the Truth and act accordingly; then go through life looking forward.” 


HAVE YOU A MUSICAL HEAD? to your aspirations, save you long 
The principles of Phrenology are years of sighing after the unattaina- 

constantly being explained in the pa- ble, clearly the kindest way of treat- 

pers without any credit being given ing you.” 

to the discoverer of the Science or his “In every artistic singer, without 

followers. In a recent article in the exception,” asserts Dr. Auerbach, 

New York World, a well worked out “the development of the brain be- 

theory was explained that it is possi- tween the temples is abnormal.” 

ble to judge whether a person has a This, and much other interesting 

musical head or not; and Dr. Auer- information, goes to prove that the 

bach, Chief of the Institute of Neu- Doctor is a true Phrenologist. 

rology in Mannheim, declares that the 

conformation of the cranium tells the IS PHRENOLOGY A SCIENCE? 

whole truth, and nothing but the G. S. C., of Watson’s Bay, Can- 

truth, with regard to the question: ada, asks: Has Phrenology become a 

“Are you a musical genius or not?” science? Also: To what extent are 
He says: “We no longer, in an age Phrenologists to be relied upon? 

of science, talk of great artistic gifts These questions have been an- 

as faculties of the soul, but as func- swered in the Christian Herald as 

tions of the brain. Nowadays a physi- follows: 

cal examination of your cranium will “(1) No, it is not a recognized sci- 

decide your case, and may, if adverse ence. 
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“(2) It is not possible to read or 
forecast character by the general con- 
formation of the head, or what pro- 
fessional Phrenologists call the 
‘bumps.’ Of course, a well shaped, 
normal head is to be distinguished 
from a weak, abnormal development ; 
but many of the greatest minds the 
world has known would have been 
pronounced poor or indifferent if 
judged by the average phrenological 
method.” 

To show how incorrect these an- 
swers are, we would like to refer the 
correspondent to the January number 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
1904, page 6, where it says: “Phren- 
ology has been proved to be a true 
science from empirical observations 
and scientific experiments, (1) by the 
most rigid tests; (2) by means of 
large collections of skulls and casts of 
heads of men and women remarkable 
for some special mental faculty; (3) 
by observations and measurements of 
thousands of living persons; (4) by 
the correspondence of form with 
function which was first suspected, 
then confirmed, and finally demon- 
strated by the comparison of the 
heads of individuals of every age, as 
Alfred Russell Wallace has graphi- 
cally stated in his work, ‘The Wonder- 
ful Century.’ 

“We know that a mathematical 
proposition is correct when it can be 
proved in two ways, and scientists 
rightly tell us that in order to prove 
that a subject is based on scientific 
principles, it must have two factors, 
namely, (1) empirical observation; 
(2) scientific experiment. Phrenol- 
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ogy possesses these two factors. It 
has had its observers who have made 
measurements from the exterior of 
the skull, and it has had scientific ex- 
perimenters who have made with reg- 
ularity and precision experiments in 
thousands of cases with electroids and 
the galvanic battery. Thus when em- 
pirical observation and scientific ex- 
periment go hand in hand, we can 
recognize that a subject like Phrenol- 
ogy is an exact science. 

The second query, namely “To 
what extent are phrenologists to be 
relied upon?” has been answered by 
the above named editor in a way that 
is entirely misleading, as we are told 
it is not possible to read or forecast 
character by the general conformation 
of the head, or what professional 
phrenologists call the “bumps.” In 
reply to this, we would say that it is 
possible to read or forecast character 
by the general conformation of the 
head, and we would refer the corre- 
spondent to Professor G. H. Hum- 
phrey’s interesting work on “Treatise 
on the Human Skeleton,” in which he 
says: “The skull is moulded upon the 
brain, and shows in accordance with 
it. ... No scientific man, even if 
he does not altogether agree with 
Gall, disputes the doctrine that the 
construction of the skull is remark- 
ably proportionate to the whole an- 
thropological organization in brutes 
and in man, and the whole of Crani- 
ology, as it is understood by anatom- 
ists and anthropologists, would have 
no meaning if this idea were not the 
leading one.” 


We would also refer the corre- 
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spondent to what Professor R. Hun- 
ter has said, namely: “Phrenology is 
the true science of the mind. Every 
other system is defective in enumerat- 
ing, classifying and treating the rela- 
tions of the faculties.” 


The editor of the Christian Herald 
made a great mistake when he said 


that all professional phrenologists call - 


the faculties “bumps.” It is only 
gentlemen like himself, who wish to 
bring ridicule upon a valuable sci- 
ence, who indulge in such language. 
He admits that a well shaped, normal 
head is to be distinguished from a 
weak, abnormal development, but he 
cannot do that without the aid that 
Phrenology gives to him. 


The last point that the editor 
makes, and thinks that he has entirely 


annihilated Phrenology thereby, is 
that “many of the greatest minds the 
world has ever known would have 
been pronounced poor or indifferent 
if judged by the average phrenologi- 
cal method.” He must himself be a 
very poor judge of the craniological 
method used if he thinks it cannot 
recognize talent in whatever shaped 
head the talent exists, for it is not the 
large head that gives one man his in- 


tellectual ability or another his musi- 


cal genius, or a third his artistic tal- 
ent. They may be found in very small 
and insignificant heads. Therefore 
we would invite G. S. C., and every 
other doubter of Phrenology, to ex- 
amine the subject for themselves in- 
stead of trusting to the poor and mis- 
taken opinion of the editor of the 
Christian Herald. 


Correspondents. 


TRUE DEVELOPMENT. 
Editor PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

From the study of Nature we learn 
that every material substance re- 
quired by mankind for his develop- 
ment is here in Nature’s laboratory, 
awaiting man’s application of the 
same. We also learn that there is a 
law of Mechanics, by which the 
genius of man can construct any de- 
vice, or machine, necessary for the 
progress of the human race. Fur- 
thermore, machines can be constructed 
to build these several separate parts 
more perfectly and infinitely more 
cheaply than the expert mechanic can 
perform the work. 

The inventor’s keys to Nature’s 
storehouse are at first defective, and 
necessity puts the mind to work to 
change the same. The new thought 


concerning the principle involved 
comes like a flash, from whence no 
one knows. First a crude model is 
constructed, which has to be rebuilt 
over and over again to perfect the 
mechanism, remedying one defect af- 
ter another until the machine is set up 
to work, when other defects are dis- 
covered, and other additions are need- 
ed to make a harmonious and almost 
perfect machine for the progress of 
the race. 

The most wonderful of all ma- 
chines is the Human Machine, and all 
the necessary elements for progress 
are \vithin the machine, if properly 
applied, which means that we should 
develop all of our God given faculties 
of a physical and mental kind, equally 
and normally. 

Everything in the universe is a de- 
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velopment, growing upon what it 
feeds, increasing or decreasing in ex- 
act accordance to environment. In 
the great plan of the universe, we are 
of necessity free agents, with the 
privilege of developing downward be- 
low the beasts of the field; but we 
also have the great privilege of grow- 
ing upward to our true estate. 

In the course of ages, when the de- 
fects of our system of education have 
been removed, man will grasp the idea 
that he is not sinful by nature, but 
sinful by the perversion of his true 
nature. He will learn that anything 
that lowers him in the scale of being 
is sinful, with necessary penalties at- 
tached, and that anything that has an 
elevating influence is not sinful. He 
will learn that there are sure rewards 
for all good thoughts and deeds, 
wherever performed. Then, and not 
before, will the human race see the 
necessity of developing all of their 
God given faculties evenly and nor- 
mally, and thus avoid the lopsided 
condition of our present civilization. 

When the defects have all been re- 
moved, there will develop a race of 
perfect people, far beyond the most 
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advanced thought of the age, reflect- 
ing the character of our Maker to a 
degree unknown to-day. 

S. V. Rewart. 


R. A., Boston, Mass.—You ask if 
a loose scalp indicates any lack of 
mentality or physical weakness. An- 
swer: We have not heard of any cases 
that indicate that a loose scalp is detri- 
mental to mentality, or shows any phy- 
sical weakness. In fact, we believe 
that a little looseness of the scalp is a 
benefit, rather than the reverse, to the 
circulation of the brain. 

C. E. S—You ask with regard to 
the color of the hair, and what is the 
condition of mind or mental attitude 
toward circumstances that preserves 
the original color till late in life, in 
spite of any hardship. Answer: We 
have known of persons who, through 
great sorrow, have had their hair turn 
white in one night, but they have been 
very sensitive individuals; hence their 
mentality has impressed the pigment 
and altered its color. Some persons 
do not allow worries to affect them 
materially, and thus they preserve 
their color of hair into old age. 


New Subscribers. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTO- 
~GRAPHS.—New subscribers sending photo- 
graphs for remarks on their character un- 
.der this heading must observe the follow- 
ing conditions: Each photograph must be 
accompanied by a stamped and directed 
‘envelope for the return of the photo- 
graphs. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be 
sent, one giving a front and the other a 
_ side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accom- 
panied by a remittance of $1.00 (5s. Eng- 
lish) for twelve. months’ subscription to 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JourNAL. Letters to 
_ be addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New 
_York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


G. E. W., Charlestown, Mass.— 
The photographs of this gentleman 
exhibit a predominance of the Vital 
Temperament; hence he works with 
more than ordinary ease and com- 
posure when compared with a gen- 
tleman possessing the Motive Tem- 
perament. He is a good worker when 
he gets started, but it sometimes takes 
him a little time to get his coat off 
and his mind made up to do initiative 
work. If he has plans blocked out 
for him, he can readily comprehend 
their scope, but if he has to formu- 
late the plans, he is liable to get the 
pattern too large for the cloth, and 
hence may not always reckon how 
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much strength, vitality and_ financial 
aid he has at command. His Ac- 
quisitiveness is not as large as his 
Benevolence. He is generous-heart- 
ed and liberal-minded to a fault, and 
the dimple in his chin corresponds 


with his large Friendship and Benev-. 


olence. People can get hold of his 
good will, and make him sacrifice his 
own time to their convenience. 


could engage in a business where 
silks and soft. goods were, the com- 


modities to be sold. He had better - 


study Elocution, and take up some 
public work where his interest in hu- 
_manity will be called out. 

H. J. H., St. Louis, Mo.—The pho- 
tographs of this lad indicate that it is 
hard work to get him to change his 
mind when he has once started on a 
thing, and it will be a noticeable feat- 
ure of his character that he will want 
to finish what he has commenced. 
This does not mean to indicate that he 
is altogether lacking in versatility of 
mind, but he is often contented to go 
along in the old rut when by a little 
change he could modify the condi- 
tions advantageously. He has a long 
upper lip which indicates persever- 
ance and_stick-to-it-iveness, which, 
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together with his caution, may lead 
him, to avoid changes. He would 
make a good naturalist, an excellent 
poultry raiser, gardener, or horticul- 
turist, and he would also do well in 
some manufacturing line where he 
had to use up material to produce cer- 
tain results. He is fond of pets and 
animals, and quite sympathetically in- 
clined toward other people. 

H. B. W., Regina, Sask., Can.— 
You have too large and high a fore- 
head. to engage simply in details. 
Your work should be in making plans 
for others, instead of getting down to 
hard work yourself. You can think 
out almost any proposition that peo- 
ple care to test you with, but it is 
difficult for you to bring yourself 
down to be exact in the small affairs 
of business. You seldom fail when 
you have large propositions to con- 
sider, and. your mathematical talent 
ought to serve you well when you are 
asked to block out work. Make the 
most of your talents, either in the pro- 
fessional line of teaching, or else in 
the -intellectual department of a busi- 
ness, where you can display some 
originality of mind. You can put the 
finishing touches on, if someone will 
do the pioneer work. 


What Phrenologists Are Doing. 


THE AMERICAN — INSTITUTE 
OF PHRENOLOGY. 

On Tuesday evening, April 7th, 
Dr. Henry S. Drayton lectured on the 
ever interesting topic, “Alaskan In- 
dians,” when there was an appreciat- 
ive audience to hear him.. The Rev. 
Thomas A. Hyde introduced the lec- 
turer in eloquent words couched in 
his serious as well as humorous way. 
He referred to the many years he had 
known Dr. Drayton at the American 
Institute of Phrenology, and said as 


the day had been somewhat sultry, he 


-preciated. 


thought that the chance of hearing ., 
about the cool breezes, the icebergs, 
and the fine intelligent people in 
Alaska would be refreshing:to them 
all. 

Before calling upon Dr. Drayton, 
he wished to ask Mr. Frank H. 


-Paulison to give them a selection on 


his harmonica, which was highly ap- 
Miss Elbertine Oakman 
then gave a recitation, “The~ Aban- 
doned Elopement,”* which ~was: a 
clever study of character, finely 
given. 
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In presenting the subject of Alaska 
and the Alaskan Indians, no one 
could have been more graphic and 
skillful in explaining the principal 
items of interest than the doctor. He 
made all present wish that they could 
take tickets at once and visit the lovely 
country for themselves. Dr. Drayton 
illustrated by Indian skulls the forma- 
tion of head .of the Northwest Indian. 
A full report of the lecture appears in 
another column. 

At the close Dr. Drayton was 
warmly applauded for his able. lec- 
ture, and the chairman called upon 
Dr. Brandenburg to make a few re- 
marks. He said he had been much in- 
terested in Dr. Drayton’s lecture, espe- 
cially his description of the Indians 
whose heads varied from those that 
they were accustomed to see nearer 
home. 

Miss Fowler then made an exam- 
ination of a young man’s head, which, 
though not an Indian’s head, was, she 
believed, just as interesting from a 
psychological point of view. The 
size and quality were above the aver- 
age, and the young man showed ex- 
ceptional qualifications for journal- 
ism, which work he had been engaged 
in for many years—a line of work, in 
fact, which was pointed out for him 
to follow without any knowledge of 
his actual work in that direction. 

Mr. M. H. Piercy then gave out 
the notices, and announced that Dr. 
C. O. Sahler, of Kingston, would lec- 
ture on May 5th, on the important 
subject of “Suggestion in Regard to 
Health and Disease.” As Dr. Sahler 
was well known to many present, he 
hoped that there would be a hearty 
welcome afforded him in May. He 
announced that the topics for Miss 
Fowler’s Wednesday Morning Talks 
during the month would be on “Char- 
acter in Handwriting.” He referred 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
which he hoped that many present 
would subscribe for, and showed the 
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new lithographic Phrenological Chart, 
which was an improvement upon all © 
previous pictorial heads, and trusted 
that all would examine the same. 

Mr. Paulison then favored the 
audience with another solo, and after 
a vote of thanks to those who had 
taken part, the meeting was brought 


‘to a close. 


Among those present were Mr. and 
Miss Dreyer, of Brooklyn; Mr. C. 
Balston of Newburgh; Miss Irwin, 
Miss Marie Gorges, Mr. C. A. Line- 
back, Mrs. Keir, Miss Cherry, Dr. 
Brandenberg and friend, Mr. D. 
Vines and Miss S. E. Baker among 
others. 





THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, 
LONDON. 

Mr. Elliott gives examinations 
daily at No. 4 Imperial Buildings, and 
weekly classes are held for instruc- 
tion in Phrenology. The Alumni of 
the Institute hold monthly meetings, 
when discussions are arranged for the 
mutual benefit of all present. 





BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY, INCORPORATED. 

At the annual general meeting of 
members of the above society, held 
in London on March roth, Mr. 
George Hart-Cox was elected to the 
presidency for the ensuing year. The 
following were also elected to fill the 
offices opposite their names: 

Mr. Charles Morgan, Hon. Secre- 


tary. 

Mr. F. R. Warren, Hon. Treasurer. 

Miss Deaning, Hon. Librarian. 

It was decided to give Mr. James 
Webb, who retires from being presi- 
dent after two years of office, an en- 
larged portrait of himself as a mark 
of esteem and affection from the 
members. 

The annual report was of an en- 
couraging and hopeful character. 
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FIELD NOTES. 
-L. E. Slocum is making a phreno- 
logical tour of south-eastern South 
Dakota. 

George Cozens is making a phreno- 
logical tour of Grand Forks, North 
Dakota; Crookston, Minn., etc. He 
writes that there is considerable inter- 
est in Phrenology in these Western 
towns. 

H. W. Richardson, LL.D., is en- 
gaged in Phrenological work in Sar- 
nia, Canada. 

D. M. King is continuing his 
Phrenological v:ork in Mantua, Ohio, 
where he has met with much success. 

Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald is giving lec- 
tures before various Clubs and So- 
cieties in Chicago, and is succeeding 
in interesting the people of that city 
in the science of Phrenology. We 
wish him every success. He lectured 
before the Baptist Ministers’ Confer- 
ence at Detroit, Mich., April 27th, on 
the subject of Phrenology. 

Owen H. Williams has been giving 
examinations in Washington, D. C., 
for several weeks. He is an Agent 
for Phrenological Literature and 
takes subscriptions for THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 

H. W. Smith is giving lectures and 
examinations at Mortonville, Kan. 

C. W. Tyndall is doing phreno- 
logical work in Hastings, Nebr. . 

Joe Mitchel, graduate of A. I. P., 
is located in Spokane, Wash. 

Geo. Markley, assistant editor of 
the Phrenological Era, is in Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

Henry Hughes (Class of 1870) 
writes us from Santa Rosa, Calif. 

M. Tope resides at Bowerston, O., 
from which place he publishes his 
monthly magazine, The Era. 

Otto Hatry is located at Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

Miss Fowler makes daily examina- 
tions at the American Institute of 
Phrenology, New York City, and 
gives instructions in Phrenology. 
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W. E. Youngquist writes us that 
he has been lecturing in Denmark and 
Sweden. 

A. A. Tanner has been lecturing at 
Locust, Idaho. 

Prof. O’Brien and the lady soloist, 
Madame Bonvini O’Brien, drew a 
large house at Cray’s Hall March 
31st. The soloist brought consider- 
able applause from the audience and 
the professor himself was at his best, 
convincing everyone present that he 
is well versed in the art of Phrenol- 
ogy and can explain the technicalities 
of the formation of the brain to a 
nicety. With him there is no guess 
work, but a pure case of logical con- 
clusion, as he has spent a lifetime in 
studying one of the grandest of sub- 
jects. He says many a man has lat- 
ent powers that he does not know of 
and we believe a consultation with 
him might have untold good results, 
providing his advice would be fol- 
lowed along the lines of the particu- 
lar vocation for which the person is 
adapted.—Galt, Ont. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING 
TALKS. 

The Wednesday Morning Talks 
for March were devoted to the sub- 
ject of “Character and How Influ- 
enced by Food.” Miss Fowler ex- 
plained that many persons are inter- 
ested in food from various stand- 
points, but she wished to treat the 
subject from the development of the 
head, and she referred them to the 
June number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNAL for 1907, which gave the 
basis of her ideas with regard to the 
“Correlation Between Food, Brain 
and Occupation.” She said that not 
only life was built up by the food we | 
ate, but also character and brain cells. 

The topics treated upon were “Raw 
Diet,” “Vegetarian Diet,” “Mixed 
Diet,” and “Fruit and Nut Diet.” At 
the latter talk, Mr. Benedict Lust was 
present, and after Miss Fowler had 
presented the Phrenological side of 
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the question, she introduced Mr; Lust, 
the editor of Naturopath, and a 
worker along reformatory lines in 
connection with. health, food and 
clothing. He brought with him some 
sandwiches made out of whole wheat 
bread, and fruit and nut bread; also 
whole. wheat crackers and fruit crack- 
ers which were passed around among 
the audience at the close of his’ practi- 
cal remarks. 

Interesting discussions took place 
after each lecture. The guests of 
honor during the month were Mrs. A. 
L. Erlanger, Mrs. Ada Crisp, Mrs. 
M. Mitchell, Mrs. C. E. Munch, Mr. 
W. H. Vanderbilt, Mr. C, C. Cleven- 
ger, Miss S. E. Baker, Mrs. E. Ben- 
nett, Mrs. E. J. Dye, Miss E. C. 
Thompson, Mrs. E. M. Crosby, Mrs. 
W. H. Gaston, Mrs. K. M. Creagh, 
Miss A. Merceret, Mr. A. H. Preston, 
Mrs. J. C. Brooks, Mrs. H. D. Allen, 
Miss D. B. Allen, Miss H. M. Bar- 
bour, Miss Ada Van Gieson, Mr. J. 
Vanden Berg, Jr., Miss E. L. Bogue, 
Miss N. Teeter, Miss Adena C. E. 
Minott, Mrs. H. Gallager, Mr. J. B. 
Tomann, Mr. F. B. Beckham, Miss 
M. B. Wilcox, Miss E. Negley and 
Mrs. E. Canning, among others. 

The Morning Talks for April were 
on Handwriting. 

The Morning Talks for May will be 
on “Character in Personality.” (6th) 
In Dress; (13th) In Colors; (20th) 
In the Walk; (27th) In the Voice. 
Character demonstrations will be 
given after each talk. 





OBITUARY. 


Miss Harriet Hosmer. 

Miss. Harriet Hosmer, the well- 
known sculptress, died at her home in 
Watertown, Mass., February ist. 
She.was born in 1830, and though deli- 
cate in ‘constitution, yet proved to be 
a very. energetic and active worker. 
She developed her capacity for mod- 
elling figures as a girl, and commenced 
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by taking the:clay, from a pit in her 
father’s. garden. and modelling ani- 
mals therefrom. She studied: Draw- 
ing in Boston, and Anatomy in the 
Medical. College at St. Louis, and on 
her. return home, her father, who was 
a. physician, built her a studio. Her 
first. work: was a copy of Canova’s bust 
of. Napoleon, and an ideal head, 
“Hesper, or the Evening Star,” which 
was exhibited in Boston in 1832. In 
that year Miss Hosmer went to Italy 
with her father and Miss Charlotte 
Cushman, and remained in Rome 
seven years as the pupil of John Gib- 
son, the English sculptor. Miss Hos- 
mer received a commission from St. 
Louis for a bronze statue of Senator 
Thomas H. Benton, for which she re- 
ceived $10,000, and other important 
commissions followed. 


For many years Miss Hosmer made 
her home in Rome, after which she 
spent several years in England, and 
then returned to this country. While 
abroad, she had a wide circle of emi- 
nent American and English friends, 
among whom were Hawthorne, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, and the 
Brownings. She made a number of 
discoveries and inventions, one of 
which was a process of hardening 
limestone so that it resembled marble, 
and she wrote prose and verse. for 
many periodicals. She possessed a 
very versatile mind, large Perceptive 
faculties, and keen intuitions. 





“OQuiwa” (LouIsE DE LA RAMEE). 
On January 25th, “Ouida” (Louise 
de la Ramee), the celebrated novelist, 
passed away. She was sixty-eight 
years of age, and published numerous 
novels with a fertility that showed her 
wonderful versatility of mind. 





HAPPINESS. 
Those who have felt the fewest de- 
sires enjoy the greatest happiness.— 
Besant-and Rice. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER *& WELLS CO, was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of ‘the State of New York as a Joint Stock Compatiy, 
for the prosecution ‘of the ‘business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. , 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 


the business, or in its general management. 


payable to the order of 


All remittances should be made 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








Price of the PHrEnotoeicaL 
JOURNAL AND RENOLOGICAL Ma@azine is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 

M » when eent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money rders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on New 
York, or istered Letters. All Postmasters are re- 
quired to Register Letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail,-as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


Pestage-Stampe will be a for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stam: referred: they 
should ‘never be stuck 4 to the letters, ra should always 


de sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 

- office address can be made by givi 
as the new —-s — not without this 
ved the first of the 


Change of 
the old as wel 
information. Notice should be recei 
preceeding month. 

Letters of I requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and-give 
name and full address every time you write. 

All Losers should be addressed to a B®? Wells 
Co. not to any person eonnected with the office. 
In In this. way only can prompt and careful attention be 


Posteties!. Chart, Ete. » may be or- 
Pn avy this office at Publishers prices. Jj + 


Agents Wanted for the PHrenoLogicaL Journat 
beat our Book Publications to whom liberal terms ‘will 
ven. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

“Character Builder,” Salt Lake 
City, Utah—A recent number con- 
tains an article on “The Tempera- 
ments,” by J. P. Miller. This article 
is illustrated, and as all literature on 
this subject is eagerly read, this article 
is sure to be interesting to many. 
“The Eighth Lesson in Breathing,” 
by Dr. Francis King, is an article con- 
taining some good ideas. 

“Phrenological Era,’ Bowerston, 
O.—Contains a continued article by 
the Editor on “Bliss and Blister.” 
“Physiology in the Light of Phrenol- 
ogy” is an article by George Mark- 
ley, which was a paper read before 
the Phrenological Conference in 1907. 


It has an enthusiastic editor. 

“The Phrenologist,” England.—In 
a recent number, Mr. H. C. Dono- 
van’s paper on “The Perceptive Fac- 
ulties” was published. This was the 
subject of Mr. Donovan’s paper given 
before the Phrenological Society ata 
previous meeting. 

“Daily Attractions in New York.” 
—Contains an interesting symposium 
of what is going on each day of the 
week ; also the subjects of special ser- 
vices in the churches on Sunday. 
Mrs. H. E. Dey writes on “The Sim- 
ple Life.” 

“Power and Poise,” Cleveland, O. 
—Edited by Virgil P. English, M-D. 
The opening article is on “Building 
the Body; How It Can ‘Be Best Ac- 
complished.” . “The Most Efficient 
Factor in Disease” is another attrac- 
tive article. In the department of 
“Mental ‘Physical Culture,” ‘the first 
article is upon “Muscular Action the 
Result of a Merital Impulse.” This 
magazitie is devoted ‘to-the develop- 
ment of men and women of high ‘éff- 
ciency—to building health and build- 
ing character. 

“Review of Reviews,” New York 
City.—Edited by Albert Shaw. Con- 
tains a fine illustrated article ‘on 
“America’s Fleet on Its ‘Great 
Cruise,” and also another on “Voting 
Saloons Out of Business.” Both are 
articles that deal with up ‘to date ques- 
tions, and are well worth reading. A 
sketch is given of the late William 
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Stead, Jr. The magazine is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and contains many 
other interesting articles of recent 
achievement. 


“Good Health,” Battle Creek, Mich. 
—Contains an article on “Sleeping 
Appointments as a Health Factor,” 
illustrated with many curious pictures. 
“The Laugh Cure,” by Amy W. 
Eggleston, is an article calculated to 
do considerable good. 


- “Eternal Progress,” Cincinnati, O. 
—Opens with an article on “The 
Psychology of Experience.” “Sub- 
jective Concentration” is another ar- 
ticle that is admirable in its aim. 


“New York Magazine of Myster- 
ies,” New York City—Contains an 
article on “Interesting Views of Con- 
stantinople” ; also a number of short 
and pithy articles that are sure to be 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Our Invisible Supply: How to Ob- 
tain, being a series of personal letters 
to students, detailing methods of dem- 
onstrating Health, Wealth and every 
form of Attainment. By Frances 
Larimer Warner. Cloth, 170 pages. 
Price, $1.00. Publishers: The Library 
ate 1299 Farwell Ave., Chicago, 

This book opens with three letters 
from students of the author “printed 
as an example of the needs which 
exist all about us, and which, it is the 
object of the book, to teach us how to 
satisfy through the Law of Supply. 
The Letters are as follows: A Lesson 


in Proving the Law of Supply; An. 


illustration of “nuggets of gold” we 
may find, if we go deep enough into 
Being ; How it is absolutely true that 
we may have our external life what 
we will; with an example of such 
demonstration; A consideration of 
concentration and desire, and why 
there are no “have tos” with a lesson 
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“The School Physiology Journal,” 
Boston, Mass.—“Is Cider a Harmless 
Drink?” is the title of.a most import- 
ant article, and one which many per- 
sons should read who are total ab- 
stainers. 

“The Delineator,” New York. City. 
—This able magazine has opened a 
department for the “Homeless Child 
and the Childless Home Movement.” 
If it succeeds in securing for these 
innocent little creatures respectable 
homes, it will have succeeded in a 
grand and worthy object, for much of 
the suffering that comes into the lives 
of children is through the carelessness 
of parents who do not forecast on 
what they are doing in leaving their 


helpless little ones without protection 


or homes. We congratulate the De- 


lineator on its work along this line, 
and trust that it will continue in its 
noble purpose. 


Reviews. 


in active faith; Some thoughts to 
bring freedom and healing of the 
body; A lesson in manifesting pros- 
perity; how we may escape the ex- 
perience realm; A warning against 
dividing one’s forces, and an example 
of how we may bring our desire to 
visibility; How “failure” is due to 
lack of understanding and not a lack 
of reality; and what may be accom- 
plished by imagery; How to build 
consciously the home and environment 
we desire, and overcome financial 
limitation; A story of how we may 
limit realization by sense of personal 
obligation ; being a lesson in “letting 
go.” The foregoing are only ten of 
the nineteen letters contained in the 
book. 

Healthology: in Three Parts. By 
Irving James Eales, M.D., D.O., 211 
pages, cloth, price $1.50. Published 
by the author, Belleville, Ill. Also L. 
N. Fowler & Co., London, England. 

This book deals with personal ex- 
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periences and conclusions from a 
thirty-day fast, in which a close record 
of each day’s events and observatiéns 
were kept by the author. Part One 
is on Practical Dietetics, How, When 
and What to Eat; Part Two, History 
of the Evolution of the Fasting Cure, 
Healthopathy ; Part Three, History of 
the Author’s thirty-one days without 
Food. Health for Everybody; Lost 
Health Regained. The Cause and 
Cure of Disease Simplified; New 
Light on the Food Question; Food 
Tests and Strength Tests made by 
the Author after his Long Fast. 
Record of the World’s Greatest Fast 
—Six Months Without Food. Record 
of Other Long Fasts. The book con- 
tains twenty illustrations. 

Hypnotic Therapeutics in Theory 
and Practice, with numerous illustra- 
tions of Treatment by Suggestion. 
By John Duncan Quackenbos, A.M., 
M.D. Cloth, 336 pages. Price, $2.00 
net. Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 
New York. 

It is an exposition of hypnotism as 
the great regenerative force of the 
age, based on scientific facts, and 
written for the general reader. It is 
the result, the writer says, of over 
seven thousand personal experiences 
he has had with hypnotic treatment 
of the physically and morally diseased, 
many of which have stirred public at- 
tention. Some of the chapters are: 
“Sleep as the Suggestible State”; 
“Suggestibility in the Dying”; “Rap- 
port and the Mutual Relationship” ; 
“Degrees of Suggestibility”; “Auto- 
Suggestion”; “Auto-Suggestion; the 
‘Modus Curandi of Christian and Men- 
tal Science, Metaphysical Healing, 
Faith and Prayer Cures, Osteopathy, 
and Other Delusions” ; “Dangers and 
Limitations” ; “Practical Applications 
of Psycho-Therapeutics — Physical 
Diseases”; Neurasthenia, or Nervous 
Exhaustion”; “Suggestion in Theo- 
mania”; “Kleptomania-Pseudomania, 


or Mania for Lying and Imposture” ; 
“The Drink Habit” ; “Cigarette Addic- 
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tion” ; “Drug Habits ; Morphinomania, 
Heroin Habit, Cocaine Addiction” ; 
“Suggestion” ; “Suggestion in Trained 
Nursing.” 

Psychology and Higher Life. By 
William A. McKeever, Professor of 
Philosophy in the Kansas State Col- 
lege. Cloth Binding. Price, $1.00. 
Crane & Company, Publishers, To- 
peka, Kansas. 

A book of enticing interest to the 
general reader; elear and fascinating 
in style, practical and scientific in 
manner of presentation. A study of 
human nature based on psychologic 
insight. 

This work makes a strong appeal in 
every chapter to the reader’s higher 
nature. It will prove especially val- 
uable to all who are interested in self-, 
study and self-development, as well as 
to those who have the responsibility of 
rearing and educating children. 

A broader sympathy, a more whole- 
some optimism, and a higher adjust- 
ment to the practical affairs of life— 
these are some of the pervading sen- 
timents of the book. 

Some of the most interesting chap- 
ters are entitled: “Habit—Its Cul- 
ture”; “Emotion”; “Suggestion” ; 
“Self-Confidence” ; “Know Thyself” ; 
“Social Sensitiveness”; “The Higher 
Life.” 

The Sixth Sense. Psychic Origin, 
Rationale and Development. By 
Frederic Fletcher. Cloth, 144 pages, 
illustrated. Price, $1.25 net; 8 cents 
postage. Publishers: L. N. Fowler 
& Co., London, England, and Fowler 
& Wells Co., New York. 

The author states in the Preface: 
“It does not pretend to be a complete 
exposition of this vast subject, such a 
task being obviously impossible with 
every extending research. It does, 
however, claim to present an unpre- 
judiced explanation of some of the 
latent powers within us, and to show 
how their development can augment 
our present senses. 
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“The purpose of this book, there- 
fore, is to acquaint the investigator 
with that vast, and as yet only par- 
tially explored territory lying behind 
the objective world cognized by our 
five senses. It endeavors also to in- 
dicate how this research may be pur- 
sued and the methods by which the 
acquisition of increased mentality is 
possible.” 

The chapters are: Psychic Develop- 
ment: The Seven Grades of. Matter; 
The Organs of the Sixth Sense; 
Awakening the Sense; The Etheric; 
The Astral Light; Mind Power; 
Phenomena, etc. ; Conclusion. 

“The Bible as Good Reading.” 
Alfred J. Beveridge. 
Henry Altemus Co., 
Price, cloth, $.50. 

This is a nicely written book for 
children. It makes the Bible stories 
interesting ; in fact, it shows us that 
there is no better book to teach chil- 
dren from than the Bible. If we could 
only instill this thought into the minds 
of all educators, we should find that 
children would have a foundation for 
their literary training that would be 
an excellent guide for them through 
life and a permanent and substantial 
foundation for their education. We 
heartily recommend it. 

“Entertainments for all Seasons.” 
Published by S. H. Moore & Co., New 
York. 

This is a book which no family 
should be without, for it treats upon 
suitable games for Christmas, the 
New Year, Valentine affairs, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, 
Easter Parties and Luncheons, Fourth 
of July Festivities, Hallowe’en, 
Thanksgiving Dinners and Reunions, 
also suggestions for Church Bazaars, 
Children’s Entertainments, and a host 
of miscellaneous parties. It is a won- 
der to us how any home has done 
without it, for it saves a world of 
thought in ‘hunting up ideas that are 
novel and appropriate. 


By 
Published by 
Philadelphia. 
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“His Second Love.” A Novel. By 
Emma May Buckingham. Published 
by Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
and L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 
Price $1.00. 


The writer of this novel is too well 
known to need any special introduc- 
tion to the public. It will be remem- 
bered that some of her other books are 
“A Self-Made Woman”; “Pearl, a 
Centennial Poem”; and “The Silver 
Chalice and Other Poems.” Some of 
the interesting chapters are on the fol- 
lowing .subjects: “Una _ Riverton”; 
“Beaconcliff Cottage” ; “Captain Nat’s 
Advice”; “At the Dorcas Meeting” ; 
“A Thanksgiving Dinner”; “A Call 
at the Parsonage”; “The Parson En- 
lightened”; “The Verdict”; and 
‘Captain Snow’s Last Voyage.” The 
interest is kept up to the end, while 
the print is large enough to make it 
readable by anyone. 


“The New Psychology; Its Basic 
Principles and Practical Formulas.” 
By A. A. Lindsay, M.D. Published 
by: the Portland Printing House, 
Portland, Oregon. Price, paper, 
$1.00 ; cloth, $1.25 ; silk, $1.50. 


This is a finely gotten up book, 
printed on hand-made paper, and con- 
taining wide margins. The book is 
along practical lines of Psycho-Ther- 
apy which, the author declares, is 
taught in his institution of Psychol- 
ogy at Portland, Oregon. The chap- 
ters deal with the following subjects: 
“The Basic Principles”; “Psycho- 
Therapeutics” ; “How toTreat Disease 
and Habits’; “Hypnosis”; “Intelli- 
gence of the Cells”; “Cell Communi- 
cation and Co-operation”; “How to 
Become a Psychic”; “Some Psychic 
Phenomena”; “Absent Treatment’*; 
“Truth About Evil Thought Trans- 
ference”; “Scientific Inspiration” ; 
“The Chemistry and Psychology of 
Love” ; “The Mother and Her Child’; 
and “Faith, Hope and Trust Psycho- 








